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gods were not Mr. Chamberlain's, and when Hitler
broke his promise to consult Britain before making any
further advance, Mr. Chamberlain was outraged, gave
a guarantee to Poland, which was meaningless with-
out a Russian Alliance. This ensured that wre should
fight the war with the minimum of allies and at the
moment Hitler chose. For this the Foreign Office was
not to blame. Certainly it chafed under two years of Mr.
Chamberlain's diplomacy, but its habits and routine were
strong, and in all its dealings with Russia, so vital to our
security in those last months, it could not once take a step
which showed imagination and the promise of a different
outlook. Stalin's offer of a conference at Bucharest after
Hitler's occupation of Prague wras refused; if after that
Stalin still had hopes of collaboration with Britain he must
soon have abandoned them. When at length a British
mission went to Russia, it was headed by no leading states-
man to soothe Stalin's amour propre\ the Germans knew
better when they sent Herr von Ribbentrop. The negotia-
tions were unreal, for, after the experience of Munich, which
was an invitation to Germany to attack Russia instead of
the West, Stalin sought to return the compliment by an
agreement with Germany which left Russia immune and
Hitler a free hand to strike at Britain and France. The
dismissal of M. Litvinov and the speeches of M. Molotov
should have given Britain warning of the coining change
in Russian diplomacy, but even then the military and poli-
tical representatives of Britain were given no powers such as
could have reassured Stalin, nor were they of a calibre to
make him believe in the reality of the transformation of
British policy.
*
WHAT    MUST    BE    DONE
I have said enough to explain why the Foreign Office
as now constituted cannot conduct the diplomacy of
the war of liberation, of which Mr. Churchill speaks. It